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rible for average civilisation, and The Hague confirmed
man's veto, in some particulars. Laying mines at sea
and the destruction of private property at sea were
not forbidden, nor were the rights of belligerents ex-
tended to subject races or rebels. Men and women
are still exposed to every kind of torture and brutality,
provided the brutalities are practised by their own
superior government. But it is something, certainly,
to have gained a permanent Court of Arbitration for
the trial of disputed points between nations. The
points are at present minor, it is true. Questions affect-
ing honour, vital interests, and independence are ex-
pressly excluded. But the habit of referring any ques-
tion at all to arbitration is a gain, if only we could
trust the members of the Court. So long as those
members are appointed by the present governments
of Europe, there is danger of the Court becoming
merely another engine in the hands of despotism, as
was proved by the conduct of the Savarkar case at The
Hague in February 1911. But the field of reference
will grow imperceptibly, and we have had President
Taft protesting that he desires an Arbitration Treaty
with England from which even questions of honour,
vital interests, and independence shall not be ex-
cluded.1 Out of 1&e eater cometh forth meat. Even
a blood-stained Tsar's proposals for peace have not
been entirely without effect. But in the midst of the
warring diplomatists at The Hague one could discover
none of that glow, that fervour of devotion to peace,
which distinguished the early Quakers and is still felt
among a few fine enthusiasts. The first duty imposed
upon every representative at The Hague was to get

1 Speech   before   the   American   International  Arbitration  Society,
January